CHAPTER IV
MARIA EDGEWORTH
T ITERATURE is always to some extent the expression
of a society. In Ireland, throughout the eighteenth
century, there were two societies absolutely distinct, and
in the main marked off by language. One of these was a
nation of peasants; for such of the upper classes as were
left in Catholic Ireland had to seek employment abroad,
and become French or German or Spanish in their speech
and associations more often than English. This peasant
society was, as has been seen, still producing for itself a
literature in its own language. The other " nation/' the
Anglo-Irish, had scarcely become conscious of itself as a
nation till half-way through the century; and the year
which closed the century closed its separate political exist-
ence. From 1780 to 1800 at all events Dublin was a true
metropolis for the Anglo-Irish. The seat of government
was there ; and though the actual heads of government, the
Lord-Lieutenantand Chief Secretary, were almost invariably
English, the parliament which considered Irish affairs, and
in great measure shaped Irish policy, was Anglo-Irish. Its
existence was too brief to have any lasting effect on the
features of the country : but it left its mark on the capital,
which within die fifty years before 1800 had been adorned
with several public buildings and hundreds of noble man-
sions* All these belonged exclusively to the Anglo-Irish
world, and when the political independence of that nation
was withdrawn, life began to ebb out of these splendours.